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Preface. 



The thought of exhibiting Piano technics graphically, 
arose out of my acquired conviction, that many excellent 
technical works of study do indeed exist (to some of which 
I could take occasion to refer), but that the bare notes ^ — 
however well provided with fingering and signs of execution, — 
cannot alas! say, how the hand and the fingers are to be 
hdd, how the required kind of toueh is to be created so that 
e, g. a- legato exercise or a legato study shaU sound really 
legato] further how the fingers must be trained in order to 
play independently and to acquire aU varieties of toueh (the fact e. g. 
that under a passage the word "forte" stands is yet **far as 
the poles asunder" from the reality of a correct, well-sound- 
ing execution of this "forte"); finally how a scale (likewise 
a Triad &c.) must be analysed into their details and studied^ 
in Older to be able, with resulting success j to play them 
^^equaUy and brilliantly'" : for not every quickly played scale 
is also brilliant. 

The bare notes of an Arpeggio and their fingering, for 
example, do not show how the same can be played elastically 
and surely by a small hand with little stretch as well as by 
a large one. 

To know how Ho study coirecthf^ Scales, Arpeggios, 
Studies, &c. and even Finger-exercises, is just are suit, reached 
through rational, conscientious instruction, with verbal and 
clearly given practical elucidations of the same, and with 
pertinent preparatory exercises. 

I shall hardly meet with contradiction if I say that this 
stage in teaching and learning is the most toilsome and diffi- 
cult, — but also the most influential upon the following 
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stages of study; for if these introductory studies were im- 
perfect, a certain limit of Technic will never be overstepped. 

But unfortunately this first stage is passed over only 
too quickly, and often not at all taken into consideration; 
and many players already far advanced in music are obliged 
in course of time to recognise that their Technic shows defects 
which for the most part have their ground in the beginning, — 
in the quite usual five-finger stage. They feel that in their 
fingers lies a large field of still unimproved, dormant powers; 
and since these are absolutely required for the attainment 
of a brilliant Technic, they are thereupon compelled in their 
technical study to fall back upon this initial phase. 

But learners as well as teachers have not always op- 
portunity to enjoy rational tuition, or to become acquainted 
with a method of teaching calculated to put a stop to this 
subsequent evil in themselves, and therefore also in their 
pupils. 

It seemed to me that in such cases a graphical represen- 
tation of the instructions otherwise given by word and act 
would be welcome as a "Guide to Study or Instruction'', 
all the more as the same is founded on the well-known 
principles of Professor Theodor Leschetitzky : — and I hope 
(hackneyed as the subject of Piano -technics may be) to 
supply nevertheless by means of the present work, a defi- 
ciency that exists in this province. 

If these "Preparatory Exercises" were scrupulously and 
methodically prefixed to the several grades of the plan of in- 
struction for the time being, and at once applied therein, 
the aim, — that of attaining a sure, brilUant technic in the 
modem style — would be safely reached. 

Since the book is one "By a practical person for the 
practical", as the New Musical Press has called it with correct 
understanding of my aims, it seemed to me that not only the 
greatest clearness but also the greatest precision were in- 
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dispensable to it. With this view the compositions added at 
the end were drawn up. They are intended to call the 
Pianist's attention to several advantageous things, to give 
him some useful hints, but above all to incite him to in- 
dependent reflection on the various subjects. Exhaustively 
treated each one of these would necessarily fill several 
volumes, which in my opinion would have but illusory value 
for any practical purpose. 

The belief, based on experiences gained in my circle of 
scholars, that with this book I have met a real requirement, 
has happily not remained my sole satisfaction, since the work 
has met with a similarly warm reception at the hands of 
Teachers and Scholars alike at home and abroad. Indeed 
my idea of representing graphically a complete Piano me- 
thod which (as such in general and as the method of 
Leschetitzky in particular) is presented for the very first 
time in the German original (published in 1901) of the present 
translation, has already been imitated by Mme Br^e and Miss 
Prentner. The prediction (so warmly recalled by me) of the 
musical writer Mr.Kalbeck has therefore been happily verified. 
Incidentally to his criticism of the book he said: "The idea of 
the Authoress, to illustrate her execution with examples in 
pictures, — phototype reproductions of her own hand playing 
the Piano, — will make an epoch." 

May it find as warm a reception by the new circle of 
readers to which it is laid open by the English translation, 
may it be read and studied with as much interest, patience, 
and good will as the Authoress has written it with honest 
effort and intention of the best kind. 

In this edition, which I have again revised most care- 
fully, the little additions already made to the French trans- 
lation have also been included. 

I should not like to conclude without repeating once 
more in this place my most deeply felt thanks to the highly 
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respected Professor Th. Leschetitzky for his great kindness 
in considering my manuscript work worthy of a several month's 
careful perusal and scrutiny into the text and illustrations, 
and also, after having found it accordant with his views, for 
expressing the good opinion he had formed of it, as well 
as for accepting the dedication. 
Vienna, June 1902. 

Marie Unschuld von Melasfeld 

Chamber Virtuoso. 
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Method of Practice. 



Motto : Perseyerance leads to the goal. 

All examples in this book are to be practised with the 
most exact observance of every movement, even the smallest. 
Therefore, — in order not to weaken the attention absolute- 
ly necessary for that, and to keep off any fatigue of the 
muscles to be trained, — no simultaneous exercise of both 
hands is recomme?ided, as well as no long practice consecutive- 
ly, but in the beginning only just the short spell of a 
quarter of an hour for each hand; after a pause again just 
so long, and so on, right and left hand taking turns many 
times in the day. 

Only increase the length of the practice-time gradually. 

It is of special importance during the whole time of this 
hand and finger training, — in so far as it is a 7'ectification 
of the hands in the case of an already advanced scholar, — 
to play nothifig dse, in order that the movements just learn- 
ed through much patience may not suffer any deviation 
(to attend to which one cannot take the time in the playing 
of a piece, on the one hand, and on the other these move- 
ments have not yet become familiar as a matter of course). 

With the exception of Tables I and II, which must al- 
ways form the first foundation, one will of course, with be- 
ginners, join on these separate exercises to the plan of in- 
struction for the time being, just as the step of Technic 
that has to be learned requires. 

If the hand is specially ill -formed, or in the case of 
juvenile scholars still too small, the teacher may moderate the 
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stretches, as given e. g. in Table VII, still tviihout changing 
the principle which lies at the foundation of these exercises. 
(Slight modifications of that kind which leave the nature of 
the exercise and its result intact must be left to the teacher's 
judgment, since each hand has its individual peculiarities, and 
cannot therefore be led to the desired goal in exacUy the 
same way). 

But just as I caution against a too rapid forcing of the 
stretch, so also might I do it against too great indulgence. 
For one hardly believes how infinitely improvable the hands 
especially of children are : — they let themselves be moulded 
like wax. "Step by step" be the motto in this, as generally 
in all exercising, whereby the evil consequences of precipitate 
learning and absurdly long practice, such as ganglion, cramp 
of the hand &c., are avoided. 

Even the gifted person can only master the wide domain 
of technic in this way, and he must not imagine — in the 
consciousness of his talent — that he can allow himself 
leaps. The only difference there is in the matter is that he 
appropriates everything to himself more easily than the less 
gifted one: — for if he were to be immindful of a rational 
method of learning, he also, as already mentioned in the 
_ reface, would only too soon feel the evil effects. 

Only he who is absolute master of the mechanical means 
in the smallest details can make his thoughts and moods 
heard in a truly artistic way. 

I should like, therefore, to recommend before everything 
the little medicinal herb called "patience", to every one who 
proceeds to learn the following exercises. 

The works for study specified in the course of the text 
are the following: — 

Ozemy: "Art of Finger-dexterity" op. 740. (See "Practi- 
cal Supplement" to the "Hand of the Pianist", 
19 Studies from Czemy's "Art of Finger-dexte- 
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rity" op. 740, selected, provided with marks of 
execution and notes for detailed study by M. 
von Unschuld.) 

KuUak, "School of Octave Playing", 1 Part. 

J. A. Pacher, "The Pianist of the Good School", Part IV. 

Hans Schmitt, "Circle of Exercises", op. 14, Parts 1 and 2, 
op. 17, Part. 1. 

Tausig, "Daily Studies". 

Czemy, "Daily Exercises". 

Theodore Wiehmayer, School of Finger-technic: "Exer- 
cises with the hand at rest". 
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Position of Hand and Fingers. 

Sit in front of the key-board, not too high, and place 
the fingers firmly down on the edge of the keys c, d, e, /*, g^ 
in a round, neatly arched posture, exactly on the finger- 
tips (the nails of course must not be allowed to be long at 
this time), — and also exactly in the straight direction of 
the keys (Pig. 1). 




Fig. 1. 

A position which, instead of being perpendicular to the 
keys, should bend obliqitdy or outwards would be incorrect. 
The wrist must be as high as the key-board. In order to 
assume this position correctly, advance the hand (without 
changing the position as Fig. 1 shows it), into the recesses 
of the keys, so that the wrist touches the upper surfaces 
of the white keys, and then draw it (the hand) outwards 
to the edge of the keys, without changing the posture in 

1 
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th^ iililDfLt^rft <kirn» TI^ 1 . 7k fA i gJi y a for Anr /Enw positim 
u to be iarirM mUbg frmm Ife fimfer. The anm^ widdi is 
lik^nri^ to be beld in a strai^t fine with the kers^ remaiM 
in xMlf entirdff dimxnmetUd writk &tt effort. 

Tbe thumb ba% to be at a distaiioe from the index 
finger in <(iich an cfpen cviTe that one can pot three fingars 
of the other hand between them. If the knuckle of the 
thumb mikn in nraeh, press it outward a little with a finger 
of the other hand, bat urilkaui aterdoing StiSj as otherwiBe 
an nnnatoral position of the thumb would easfly be bron^ 
about. 

The knuckles in the middle of the hand (Fig. 1 6) aiei 
to be well raised,*; in which matter you can again call in 




Fig. 2 (bad). 

the help of the other hand, — which laying hold between 
thumb and index-finger, may press them up from below. 

♦ The great power of resistance which arches possess offers reasons 
for the demand here expressed, that the middle hand-knuckle should be 
well raised up, thereby giving the hand an arched form. Strive therefore 
to attain the greatest possible arching of the hand. 



I. Position of Hand and Fingers. 




Fig. 8 (bad). 



The 4*^ finger must not, following its natural inclination, 
place itself Miqudy (Fig. 2 a), but exactly paralld with the 
other fingers (Fig. 1). 

Further, the firm position must not bring about either a 
bulging out (Fig. 2 6) — or a bending in (Fig. .3 a), — or 
stiff holding (Fig. 3 b) of the fingers. 

One should equally avoid a drawing up of the shoulders, 
which in the heat of playing easily happens. 

The correct position of the fingers, and holding of ihe 
hand is to be striven for with the most circumstantial ac- 
curacy before going on to the separate finger exercises of 
Table n. 

Everything that has been said holds good of course for 
the left hand just as for the right. 

n. 

Modidation of tone and brilliancy is to be striven after 

before everything in the wide domain of Pianoforte Technic. 

Only when the fingers have been trained in such a way 

1* 
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tliaty M once before moitioiied, ibej can serre as an absolnftelf 
obedient mecbanical mediiim for the irtiole range of f eeliiigs, 
can the interpretation be an intell^^le one for the hearer. 

What do the most beaatifiil thoo^its help the speech- 
maker^ if he has not sack an nnliniited command of langoage 
and its organ, that he knows how to dothe them worthilj, 
to deUTer them according;? 

What does his finest, deepest miderstanding of a com- 
position help the intarpreter, if he can only bring this to an 
expression that is weak and wanting in biillianqr, if his 
fingers are not capable of modulations (of tone), and so are 
not in a condition to giro yarioos colonrings to the yaiions 
feelings, if the carrying-distance of his tone does not readi 
beyond the first rows of a Concert Hall? 

To build up a broad, large tone, as yocal as brilliant, is 
yery difficult upon the Piano on account of its construction, 
which allows the tone to die away only too quickly. 

The exercises of this Table, therefore, aim especially at 
this mark: — the finger, and this alone^ must become quali- 
fied to play all nuances from the softest but still dearly 
carrying piano up to the fullest forte. The successive dynamic 
gradation is illustrated by a line increasing in thickness, more 
accurately than by the customary crescendo sign, e. g. 

PPP ^ 

Never be content with the intensity of tone already 

attained, but always strive still to increase the same. 

Played from the finger alone, a tone so powerful wiU 
remain always round and never hurt the ear; otherwise, — 
if the strength for it is derived from the heavy muscles of 
the arm, — it sounds stiff and hard. 

In order to attain the desired intensity of tone, it is in 
the highest degree important to give the fingers the necessary 
strength, for which purpose the following exercises are in- 
tended to serve. 
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Ai Exercise preparatory to the Legato. 

The finger, e. g. the second finger, must let the key that 
is held down, as Fig. 1 shows them, return slowly to the 
normal height, during the accurate counting of 1, 2, 3, 4 in 
exactly these intervals: — the more slowly this is done the 
better, because the necessary resistance to the springing back 
of the key which strives to attain its normal position, extra- 
ordinarily strengthens the finger. 

Then, tciffumt having left the ketfj as in Pig. 4, it must 




Fig. 4. 



press the key down sonorously, simply with the strength of 
the finger, and give an after -pressure with the finger. The 
silent after-pressure is not to be forgotten because it greatly 
contributes to the strengthening of the finger-muscles, and 
accustoms them to the firmly rounded posture even during 
the strongest pressure. A weak finger will betray itself at 
once during this after-pressure by bending in (Fig. 3, a), or 
becoming stiff (Fig. 3, 6). 



6 IL A. Exercise preparatory to the Legato. 

If one were to withdraw the finger even a little from 
the upper surface of the key, it would be incorrect for this 
Legato exercise. 

Each separate finger now practises this in the position 
of Pig. 1, in connection with which the thumb strikes gently j 
because it is already strong by nature, while the other fingers 
strike with force. 

One must only seek to attain gradtwUy to strength of 
tone. At the beginning rather strike gently, as well as above 
all without the help of the arm muscles, but preserve the 
right position of the fingers and hand. 

In the case of the unyielding 4* finger, — which could only 
with difficulty do this exercise equally well, — take special 
care that it press the key down in a straight direction, and 
do not assume the position as in Fig. 2 a. 

In the above exercise one can count in the following 
way: — 

Return of the key 1, 2 

Sounding (= striking) 3 

Finger emphasis (= after-pressure) 4 

These exercises, Uke the following, aim, as already men- 
tioned, at forming the tone from the fingers dUme^ at separ- 
ating the light finger-muscles from the heavy arm-muscles : — 
on this account I emphasize once more, at the risk of ap- 
pearing pedantic, that the strength, as already in the fixed 
position (Fig. 1), now also in the sounding and in the after- 
pressure, must be taken solely from the fingers, and also 
the slightest stretching in the arm avoided. 

To attain mobility of finger the annexed five-finger exer- 
cise is recommended. (Examples 1 a and h,) 



II. B. Exercise preparatory to the Non-Legato. 



Example 1. 




to be practised 
with each finger. 
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etc. 
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KB. After the preceding exercise has been completely mastered it may 
be practised also in all the keys. The black keys are here played with 
the finger more extended but still kept curved (Fig. 28). Since the 
above example is in G major, and so only contains white keys, it presents 
greater difficulties and consequently demands long practice before passing 
on to the keys containing black notes. Attend to this remark also in 
the case of Tables H, V, Vn2, and X. 



Whereas in the first example a) the tone must be struck 
equally (piano or forte), in the second example b] the tone 
may increase from the softest piano up to ff and return 
again to piano. 

The fingers momentarily unemployed remain in their 
positions lying on the keys pressed down, without being 
permitted to be dravm into sympathy mith the movement of 
the finger that is playing. Only in case of their perfect im- 
mobility does the practising finger play quite independently. 

The latter must not leave the surface of the key! 



B. Exercise preparatory to the Non-legato. 

The exercise preparatory to the Nonrlegato is distinguished 
from that to the Legato in that the finger, — after the key 
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held down has gradnaUy retomed to its normal position, — 
is raised as high as possible during the continaed counting, 
in order to fall back qnicUy on the key, tmihout however 
pressing it down quickly (position also as in Eig. 4), but after 
first touching the key makes it sound, and gives it an after- 
pressure.*) 

In the case of the weak 4^ finger, one may at first help 
in the high lifting with the other hand. — The lifting up 
also must follow in a perfectly straight direction. 

Count thus: — Eetum of the key 1 — 2, 

fiaising the finger 3 — 4, 

Fall of the finger 1, 

Pressing down the key 2, 
After-pressure 3 — 4. 

Practise this again, each finger separately, with exact 
observance of the correct position of the fingers and hand. 

In the after-pressure observe what was said before. 

Since the exercises of these two Tables are extraordinarily 
important^ in as much as they form the foundation of finger 
and hand posture^ do not flag in making them your own most 
exactly, and in regarding them as "Daily Exercises'*, — con- 
stantly testing all the details. 

We recommend the **Exercises with the hand at reat" 
from the **8chool of Pinger-technic'', by Theodor Wiehmay«r, 
to be added here. ^ 



* This preparatory exercise, in which the finger instead of presaiag 
down the key immediately on its falling baok, only touches it at fixsl^ 
has for aim to train the finger to complete independence, i. e. to get 
it under control in such a way that it can execute the slightest intentioii% 
and so here a sadden restraint in order to gain a tone independent of 
the former movement. This exercise is therefore half preparation for the 
Non-legato , and half preparation for the Legato study. 



m. Exercises preparatory to the Scale. 



m. 
Exercises preparatory to the Scale. 

A. Mobility of the individaal fingers in fixed position. 

First part of the Scale. 




etc. 



L.h.32 




ete. 



^M"^ 




etc. 



etc. 



Example 2 is practised legato and non-legato (according to 
Table IE) in the position Fig. 5 shows. [The 2»* finger stands 
on the edge, the 3'* moved somewhat further over the key. 
The somewhat sloping position of the hand occasioned by this 
holding of the fingers is to be attained through the wrist (Fig. 5), 
and not by the arm (Fig. 11). The latter has in this exercise 
also to be in the direction of the keys, as far as practicable.] 

Fig. 5. 
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In the strokes of the thumb take special care that it 
presses down the key independenUy withouf the help of the 
surface of the hand, and that the resting fingers remain in 
their firmly arched arrangementj by which means they at the 
same time form the support for the thumb and its indepen- 
dent movement. The fingers must not change their position 
as in Figures 2 and 3. 



Example 3. 
Rh. 



Second part of the Scale. 







etc. 



The method of .practising example 3 in which only finger 4 
is added, and moved still further in among the keys, is the 
same as for example 2. 

In the playing of this -finger (Example 3 a), be watchful 
that it strikes independently, tuiihout dragging the 5«* fin§m 
along with it The latter is always to be held high aai 
curved, as all the drawings show, and has not to move 4|l 
the stroke of the 4*** finger. -^ 



Example 4. 
R.h. 



B. Under-passage of the thumb. 



T iiK-h-^-h,..^ 




etc. 




etc. 



etc. 



1 1 

NB. The quavers are to be played piano and short with exact 
counting. The thumb after striking the key has to move quickly to 
its next position. 



m. Exercises preparatory to the Scale. 
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By keeping up the placing of the fingers in Fig. 5 the 
under-passage of the thumb is executed in perfect quietude of 
all the other fingers (Example 4). Not even the slightest turning 
of the hand must show itself in this exercise, and the thumb 
must again press the key down independently: — middle 
knuckles of the hand well raised up as ever! 



G. Union of the parts of the Scale. 
I. 
Play example 5, in the position of Fig. 6, without chang- 
ing the position already described^ only moving the hand 
further in a straight line. 




Fig. 6. 



iEixample 5. 
Hight hand. 



P 



•2 

Jicfb hand. 



:^22= 



-^»- 



jg*. 



^ 



a; 



a) 



if25: 



-^y- 



~S^ 



"bT 
b) 



=fa= 



=f2z: 



-^Shtsr 



^fS 



etc. 



etc. 



1± 



nx 



te die Seal& 




pbpd 



Orff at Ae vpfcr t^mrimkm af Ae Made a Ae i^ 
hami, — m Ae kll hand tbe wkr temOmim: the fii«aB 
jKfiawed9Aeafc«lecdge<rftbeke7» l%:6a,riiifli 64^ 
i^ mtfp U^iem Ae ttiikiii^ lor Ae 5^ ^K^er. 

Ill fetmm^ Ae fipgcn at Ae 1^ pasKBg over to ^, 2 
Xjooqije 5 i; k»re aieam Ae p aakiut Aovm m J^gsre 6. 

IL 
Is fitaetMing exanqiieB it nmst be obaared as tlie ddef 
tlin^ tluit tbe tngen made ready lefonkoRd stand over Ae 
notes tbejr haire to plaj next, in the «aj all the accom- 
futjiag tgam show, as the croidiet -heads in eramplft 6 
indicste^ 



Bag^ 



Vammfkt & 






Leftlumd. 




etc. 


^"^ li 


s 




"^ 


^^5{^ 


^ 


'r\- 


ji. I 


^+ 










-..--" 






^"'•'^ 




^^ 




1 ^^ 1 


etc 


^#^r 


:S 


FE 


^*T 




1 1 



a 1 2 

Nfi. At regirdf tbe ooimectiiig of the tones I refer to Table IV, L 
The CFOicbet-beadi denote tbe keys prepared befordiand witbont BoandiBg. 



In the position Fig. 7 .e is struck (example 6). 

Then f with the thumb placed in the comer of Uie key 
(Fig. 8 a). 

While the thumb strikes the hand moves in a sirm^kt 
direction (Fig. 9, lines cc — dd) over the thumb and at once 
from one comer of the key to the other, being thus mored 
from a to 6 (Fig. 9), so that now fingers 2, 8, and 4 stand 
ready upon ^, a, b. 

Curves, as Fig. 9 suggests in dotted lines, are to be 
avoided when the hand glides along: — in order to make 



UL Exercises preparatory to the Scale. 
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Fig. 7. 

the straight direction more easily, one should sink the wrist 
somewhat lower during the crossing. 

In the Legato the fingers have to pass over close to the 



Fig. 8. 
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ni. Exercises preparatory to the Scale. 




Fig. 9. 



keys (Kg. 10), so as not to recede from the upper surface 
of the keys. 

The pressing dmtm^ the gliding of the tiiumb, as well as 
the dratving of the other fingers over ii^ is .to be all com- 
pressed into one movement! 



Fig. 10. 




in. Exercises preparatory to the Scale. 
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Fig. 11 (bad). 

After striking the g and again the /*, the hand is moved 
back over the thumb (which now glides in the direction b — a 
Fig. 9), in the posture shown by Fig. 8 ; the 4*^ finger in so 
doing is raised well up. 



Fig. 12 (bad). 




16 ni. Exercises pfrepanttory to the Scale. 

The passing over is simply a moving of the hand further 
along in one and the same posture, as example 5 and Fig. 6 
has already particularized, in which the somewhat sloping 
of the hand, as already mentioned, must proceed solely from 
position the wrist (Kg. 8). A bending outwards of the elbow 
in passing over would be quite inadmissible (Fig. 11). 

Like the playing and preparing fingers, those not being 
used must also be held arched (Fig. 7, fingers 4 and 5] and 
not stiff (Fig. 12). 

D- The Scale. 

Example 7. 




2 3 12 3 4 l' 23^|^'gr^5^"^ 

1 2 3 4 .5 4 

NB. Again the points indicate the preparation. Legato as in 
Table IV, 1. 

The combination of all the separate preparatory exercises 
now gives the scale (Example 7). The chief rule in this matter 
is: "TAe thumb shozdd hardly ever be visible^. On this aeeount, 
directly after it has strnek, — ascending in the right hand, 
descending in the left, — the thumb must move away under 
the adjoining jSn|;ers towards its next position (Table lY, 
Fig. 16). 



III. Exercises preparatory to the Scale. 17 

Only the upper end of the scale (Example 7 a) in the right 
hand, the lower end (Example 7 b) in the left hand forms an 
exception to this. — Since the thumb is here immediately 
used again, it remains resting prepared upon the key. This 
is founded upon a secotid leading rule, "the thumb must keep 
in touch with the keys", i. e. when it has not to be hidden 
according to the !•* leading rule, or to move to its next 
place, it must not be held removed from the key-board, but 




Fig. 13. 

has to remain as much as possible in touch vnth this (the 
key-board), by which means the correct position will be given 
to the whole hand. 

In returning (that is, doivn in the right hand, — up in 
the left) the thumb after his crossing (Example 7, c, d) has 
to remain under the fingers till it comes to striking. It places 
itself ^then quickly upon its key (Fig. 13), but is immediately 
covered during the sliding from one comer of the key to the 
other (Fig. 14). 

So one must have Figs. 8 and 14 constantly in view. At 
the end of the scale (Example 7, e, f) the 2"* and 3'* fingers 

2 
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rV. Various kinds of Tonch. 



remain lying on d, e or a, 6 as preparation for the return 
immediately following (Position as Fig. 15). 

It should now be only remarked further that at the return 
of the 5**, 4*^ and 3^ fingers after they have struck in a tadl 
prepared position^ they are to be lifted easily up (Fig. 13), 
especially if the scale is being played in dow time: — tiu 
fpikker the scale the more moderately are the fingers raised. 




Now practise all the scales in tlie same way. (See p, 6, NB. 
to exiimplc Li (Exact tin^t^ring of all the scales in H. Scliitutt's 
"ZirkeUVbungen'", Op. 14, 1 and 2 parts). 

TV. 

Various kinds of Touch. 

1. Legato, (Preparatory Exercise Table H, A») 

The binding together of the tones is effected by carefully 
leaving <1oWti the finger upon the key that has been struok 
[Example 8, Fig. 15^ a) with cantiHitotis pressure on it m^tii 
Ute fiexi foUmtmg rmte has begun io saund. 



IV. Various kinds of Touch. 
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Fig. 15. 



Example 8. 



^. r^V~fg' L" -- 



Fig. 16. 




2* 



^ 



^ 
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rV. Various kinds of Touch. 



The key is pressed down directly from its upper surface 
(Fig. 15, b). (See Table H, A.) 

But the preceding key must be lifted well up immediately 
after the resulting union (of tone), in order to avoid a Second 
which would otherwise be formed. In Fig. 15 the thumb 
presses e down. In Fig. 16 the thumb moves towards its 
next key f after d has been struck. Fingers 2 and 3 remam 
silent over their keys (Fig. 8) up to the moment of their 
crossing over which takes place after f has been struck by 
the thumb (Fig. 9). 



2. Non-legato. (Preparatory Exercise Table II, B.) 

The only difference between this touch and the Legato, 
as already discussed in the preparatory exercise, is that the 
finger does not press the key down directly, but falls upon 
the same from above, and here indeed makes it sound at once 
(Figs. 17 and 18). 

In order to separate the fingers a lifting up of the 
same as high as possible is very advantageous. Everything 

Fig. 17. 




IV. Various kind of Touch. 
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Fig. 18. 

else, — uniting the tones &c. is to be observed as in the 
Legato. 

3. Finger-Staooato. 

The fingers (as in Non-legato) are thrown on to the key 
from above it, but are immediately drawn back, while the 
hand remains quiet in its normal position (Fig. 19), and so 
does not bend back at the vn-ist with the fingers. 

The correct position of the hand in this kind of touch 
will be attained if one bears in mind the already mentioned 
2*^^ chief rule that the thumb must keep in touch with its 
key. On this account one should learn this kind of touch 

Preparatory exercise: the thumb remains resting on its key pres- 
sed down. • 
Example 9. 



a) 



-^fir^irrr tt^ 




Here the thumb only keeps in touch with its key (Fig. 19]. 
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IV. Various kind of Touch. 




Fig. 19. 

first in the five-finger exercise (Example 9 a and 6), before 
going on to the scale, in which the thumb according to chief 
rule I must move away quickly towards its next key, and 
on this account cannot so well serve in the case of the scale 
as a test of the right posture of the hand. 

4. Staccato from the wrist (piano). 

In example 10 the chord is struck piano and eiasticaUy^ 
immediately from the upper surface of the keys (Fig. 20), 
the hand at once thrown lightly up from the wrist (Fig. 21), 
(bat the lower arm the while remains in its normal position), 
and immediately again let silently fall into the first pasiUaii 
on the keys (Fig. 20). 

When raised up, the fingers must retain the posture (or 
shape) which they have on the keys, as the figure shows. 



Example 10. 



# 






etc. 



NB. From Czerny's "Kunst der Fingerfertigkeit", I Study, 8t»> bw. 
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Fig. 20. 



Example 11. g^^— n i i 



^^^^ 



^E 



etc. 



NB. From Czerny's "Kunst der Fingerfertigkeit'', I Study, 18tJi bar. 



Fig. 21. 
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rV. Various kind of Touch. 



Examples like No. 11 are played exactly the same, i. e. 
the fingers have the whole chord prepared^ upon the keys, as 
when raised up, and grasp silentty the notes of the chord 
that are not for the moment to be played. Certainty in 
striking the individual tones is thereby considerably increased. 

5. Staooato from the wrist (forte). 

The forte Staccato is just the opposite of the preceding 
staccato. — 

The chord (Example 12 a) is struck from above (Fig. 22), 
strongly and dasticaUy (Fig. 23), and the hand immediately 
thrown well up again, whereupon it resumes the position 
shown in Fig. 22. 



Example 12 




The throwing back should, strictly speaking, come about 
through the elasticity of the stroke itself, as takes place with 

Fig. 22. 



^ 
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Fig. 23. 

a ball which when, thrown upon the ground, rebounds. — The 
fingers have here also, when raised up, to assuine the position 
of the chord on the keys. 

The striking movement must not be made cautiously^ with 
a view to striking more surely, but quickly on to tbe key, 
otherwise the tone loses in elasticity. 

Certainty in striking is to be attained through practice 
alone, and as subjects for practice with this view scales with 
black keys (= short keys) in this kind of touch are recom- 
mended. 



a) Studies introductory to Equality of tone and to rapid 
Scale-playing. 

Play example 13, in the normal position (Fig. 1) of the 
five fingers on ^, d\ ?, /^ ^, — giving the accent to the 

Example 13. 



^^^^^^- 



fj^fff^ Jtamrfmff: v^ Aie ceyM. — aui izL irier -*} maiat Ae exer- 
prurn^ 4r/vu ^b£»r ^iu*^ ^noe:. ad &«airw s HBd also 






etc. 



Exmfie Ib^ m the monmd kgaio the finger lets the 
\usj retam, but without lesiiiig its i^per snrfftoe] is now 
played tmifarmly and in soniewliat qidclBer moTement two 
or three times consecntiTely [attending to eqnality of tone). 
ExsmpU tb. 



^ 



■ rj ruf piJf,^^ 




Tbs fiogert in the forte do not ksTe the i^pcr sur&oe of the keys. 

Avoid frequent consecutive playing of this exercise, be- 
cause the tones soon grow indistinct to the ear, and they 
cannot be individually verified with exactness. 

At first, through not leaving the upper surface of the 
koyH, one has the sensation of going over hill and dale, — 
but practice soon smooths this away. 

At the Pianissimo in the foregoing examples No. 13, 14 
and 15, the fingers immediately after striking the keys are 
rniMed well vp from them, while the thumb again keeps touch 
with itH key and remains lying ready upon the same, as this 
haH before been pretty frequently explained (Example 16 a). 



y .a) Studies introductory to Equality of tone and to rapid Scale-playing. 27 
Example 16. 






etc. 



pp ay 

With example 17 {a and 6) passing over to the scale, 
this exercise aims once again at strengthening each separate 
finger, and therefore one must not forget the after-pressure 
at the long note. 
Example 17. a) 



I? '" Jv ^ I ^ ^^JTl^^^ ^ 



etc. 



1 2 12 3 



1231 2 12312 3 123123 4 12312341 2 




5 4 54 



T 543 T 54321 ? 543213 T 



54321321 T 



b.) 




^— etc. 



To be played forte and piano. 
NB. The remarks of Table III on preparation, thumb-movement etc. 
should be here called to mind. 



The little finger genOy arched has to be held well up, 
and attention should be specially paid to that during the 
playing of the 4*^ finger, which readily carries the other with 
it. — The thumb, for the reason already given in Table 11, A, 
is omitted here also at the accent. 

After these preparatory exercises, finally play through the 
whole scale, beginning with M. M. J = 116, with exact count- 
ing, equally in various degrees of strength and kinds of 
touch. 

With a view to increasing the equality of the scale, the 
notes lying near the thumb are somewhat mo9^e accentuated^ 
thus counteracting the strength of its stroke. 
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YL Chromatic Scale. 



b) Ezeroise for strengthening the 2^^ and 4^ fingers. 

For the sake of completeness one of several existing 
examples of practice for the 2"* and 4*^ fingers may be in- 
dicated, thereby to call special attention to the fact that in 
playing with the 4**^ finger care must be taken as to the 
correct holding of the 5*^^ finger and its immobility. 

Example 18. 
Right hand. =J" 4 4 4 =J 



I 



E 



^= ^ . JIHJ :^J-^^\^ J J J 



1 2 1 4 12 14 1 2 1..4 1 a 1„4 1 2 14 12 1 4 1 




TTI iTTI r-i= 



etc. 



etc. 



Left hand. 




1 4 4 4 4-4 




unmitm-om ^ 



1 2141 2141 2141 2 141 2141 2 141 
To be practised slowly and quickly. 



VI. 

Chromatic Scale. 

Example 19 is practised in the position of Fig. 24, after 
the manner of Table 11. 
Example 19. 



etc. 




t^f+t-^ 



etc 






VI. Chromatic Scale. 
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Fig. 24. 

The thumb is to be placed an the point, and, especially 
in this preparatory exercise, quite near the black key: — 
the arching formed in so doing by the two fingers must be 
as open as possible. 

This exercise extends to the entire scale. 

Fig. 26. 
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VI. Chromatic Scale. 



In the proper scale (example 20) the thumb has to be 
placed at the edge of the key, likewise at the paint {Fig. 25), 
and not with the first joint (Fig. 26). 



Example 20. 

Right hand. 

1 2 12 12 3 12 1 2 



8. 1. 8 1 3 2 1 8 1 3 1 






Left hand. 




'l '3 13 2*^^'*^^^^ '^Z5f' *' ' ^ ^ 2 3 1 2 




Fig. 26 (bad). 

So far as the playing of the thumb in the chromatic 
scale is concerned the same regard must be had as in the 
diatonic scale to its passing under, its gliding, and the pass- 
ing of the other fingers over it. (Page 13, Fig. 9.) 

Fig. 25 notifies at the same time the placing of the fingers- 
at ^? /? fi^i a^d ^j ^j ^jj(f as well as indicates also the prin- 
ciple of preparation (the 2"^ and 3'^ fingers stand prepared 
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over their keys). Accordingly the thumb also, has again to 
move away quickly, — up in the right hand, down in the 
left, — to the note it has to play next (example 20 a); so 
also the 2"* finger (example 20 b). 

Nevertheless, descending in the right hand, — ascending 
in the left, — the thumb remains, till it has to play, under 
the 3'* finger which again covers it immediately after the 
stroke. 

Example 21 is a good exercise preparatory to the scale. 
— The left hand has the same exercise with the fingering 
given in example 20 b). 
Example 21. 



1 2 1 2 12 12 



a) 



12 12 12 1 2 



r\ t ^ I A 1 AAX 121 Z IZ 



etc. 




etc. 



vn. 
Chord-studies. 

L a) TriadB. 

With exact observance of the placing of the fingers, hand, 
and arm, as set forth in Table I, each separate finger is 
to be exercised in the chords indicated (example 22) in raising 
and lowering practice, legato and n<m4egato. See Table 11 
A and B. 

NB. The keys lying between can by this means be extracted. 
Example 22. f | | S ? ^ 




i^ ^j^Mjg 



NB. Rule for fingering: ''The Major third is to be taken with fingers 
r. h. 1. h. 

-^ : the minor third with fingers 



5 and 3", for example 



» 



2B TIL 



bmALitx ezacB^ j gf I g ^ chordi cm wbite keys 




With triads on iHUife isg^ llie fingers must be placed 
more on the edge of the keys. Tig. 27.) 

In triads triA UaA kap the fingers are stretdied out 
more towards the latter, still also ardied, and of course not 
held stiffly. Tig. 28.; 

To the exercises indicated in exao^le 22 are to be added 
those for the flexibilitj of the fingers. (Example 23.] In 
particulars see Table IL 

Ezsmpla 23u 



^^4ff^ -M^ 



etc. etc. 



with emch tone. 



Wrist Exercise. 
After a good, correct chord-position on a triad with 
white keys (Fig. 27] the hand sinks down as deep as possible, 



Fig. 27. 
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Fig. 28. 

— without taking the fingers out of their position (Fig. 29), 
and lift it back into its normal position. 

The aim of this exercise is to make the wrist loose. 

Fig. 29. 
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yn. Chord-studies. 



b) Chords of the Seventh. 
Play the chords of the Seyenth in just the same way as 
the triads, and join on to it the practice of examples 24 
and 25. 
Example 24. 




Bight hand. 






ceg 

l'"212 
1323 
'2131 
2312 
3231 
3121 



egb 

^2324 
2434 
3242 
3423 
4342 
4232 



gbc 

"34 36 
3545 
4353 
4534 
5453 
5343 



Left hand. 



^ 



ceg 

r4 5 3 
^343 
"4 53 5 
4354 
3435 
3545 



egb 

T342 
4232 
3424 
3243 
2324 
2434 



gbc 

3^2 31 
3121 
2313 
2132 
1213 
1323 



Example 25. 




8913 



482 3 



The arm here also remains dissociated from the playing. 
The playing is to be legato, dear, and powerful! 

After these special preparatory eocerdses the chord on 
hand is struck all together in a powerful manner. 

In order to constantly increase the stretch of the hand, 
play in the manner of examples 24 and 25 all triads, chords 
of the seventh, and their inversions with flattenings and 
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Example 26. 



W-'W^ 




etc. To be transposed 
l?5t= to all the 12 tones. 

NB. For shortness* sake only the changes are g^ven from here on. 

sharpenings of the separate tones as example 26 shows. (To 
form the same in the most varied manner is left to the player 
himself.) The chord most difficult to grasp is practised speci- 
ally according to example 24. 

The result of these tedious and wearisome exercises may 
well be recompense enough in as much as with well-aimed, 
uninterrupted practice (not by fits and starts) so very much 
can be done even with the most inflexible and smallest hand. 
Take warning, however, against overdoing the exercises, — 
on account of the over-tiring of the muscles which so easily 
happens in connection with the wide spread of the chords. 
Let "step by step" be the rule always. 

Here I recommend also from Tausig's "Daily Studies", 
W^ Book, Nos. 5 and 35. 

2. a) Arpeggios. 
Preparatory exercise: 
Example 27 a is an exercise in raising and lowering 
according to Table 11. 

Example 27 b according to Table III. (Example 6.) 
One must not turn the elbow outwards (Fig. 11) on account 
of the more difficult crossing over, but cross simply from the wrist. 

3* 
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VII. Chord-studies. 





2 2 2 2 2 2 



etc 



NB. The note heads indicate the notes to be prepared beforehand. 
Triad Arpeggios. 
Right hand. 



Example 28. 



Upward: fingers on the edge of the keys. 



Bight hand.^ &♦• &♦• s** s-*- 

—3 Of. «3 1. 



^x^^M 



2« — 2 



-2?t=^2S=J^^53p= 



a) b) c) d) e) f) g) 

In Example 28 a, following the principle of preparation^ 
the 'e and g are also silently placed at the same time as ~c. 
Figure 30. 

Fig. 80. 
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Fig. 31. 

An undecided hovering of the fingers over the keys would 
be faulty. 

Example 28 b. After striking e with finger 2 the thumb 
moves immediately towards its next position (to the c Fig. 31). 

Fig. 32. 
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Fig. 33. 

In Example 28 c, the 'g is firmly tied with the following "c. 
The thumb is placed in the comer a (Fig. 32), and moves 
to the other comer of the key 6, while the fingers glide over 
it to 1, ^, ^. 

Fig. 84. 
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In Example 28 d^ the thumb does not, as with the scales, 
remain lying prepared for return, but is gently removed 
(Eig. 33), and the hand follows in their movement the play- 
ing of the -2***, 3^*, and 6^ fingers, the wrist sinking somewhat 
at the same time in order to raise itself again quickly at the 
return. The passage of arpeggio-points receives thereby con- 
siderably more swing. 




Fig. 85. 



Downwards. 

Example 28 e. The thumb is only placed upon its key 
after the sounding of the ? (Fig. 34), in connection with 
which ? remains down until 1 has sounded. 

Example 28 f. The thumb glides from a to 6 and is at 
once covered by the 2"* and 3'* fingers. (Fig. 35.) 

The hand is thereby turned into a somewhat sloping 
position (entirely from the wrist) and remains so during the 
entire Arpeggio until the return. 

Example 28 g. After e" still in the sloping position has 
been sounded, the hand again turns itself into the straight 
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position (Fig. 36), and the thumb places itself on c; fingers 2 
and 3 remain lying over their keys prepared for the return. 
The gliding over of the fingers, as in the case of all 
scales, has to take place in a straight line and near the 
keys (when the wrist can be somewhat lowered); curves are 
to be avoided! — The pose of the fingers is always inclined 
in the direction of the Arpeggio to aid in uniting the inter- 
vals. In the right hand they are accordingly inclined more 




Fig. 36. 

to the right in ascending, more to the left in descending. 
All triads and chords of the seventh are practised in 
this way. 

Left Hand. 
Example 29 a. Left hand : At a) the hand turns from 
the straight position occupied at CEOc to the somewhat 
sloping position. (As Fig. 35, to the right.) 
Example 29. 



Left hand. 



^li 



:it=r 



■7^^^-=f 



b) 



fi*^ o*^ 5* 6** 



etc. 
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At b) after g still in the sloping position has sounded, 
it turns back again into the straight position (as Fig. 36, to 
the right) and remains so during the whole of the downward 
played Arpeggio. All details are exactly as in the right 
hand» 

b) Bapid Arpeggio-playing. 

Rapid playing is striven for exactly as in the case of the 
scales (Example 30), with the preparatory exercise more closely 
described in Table V. — I only repeat once more that the 
thumb is to be put down near the point, and according as 
the Arpeggio is played up or down (the thumb) has to move 
away quickly to its next position, or to be covered over until 
its turn to play. 

Example 30. 
Right hand. 



I 



hE 



1 1 ITT a 1 — ^^ '^ftAI •> i^^ 



fr^"- 



23 4 



2341 2 



Referring to example 26 irUuds and chords of the seventh 
proceeding from one tone are now practised through 3 octaves 
in the most varied changes uniformly arpeggioed. 

I should further like just to mention the method of play- 
ing a figure as it is shown e. g. in the 12*'' study of the 
"Art of Finger-dexterity'' by Czemy. (Example 31, a.) 
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etc. 
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Vm. Octaves. 



Here the notes of the real chord (which in example 31 are 
marked hy little crosses) are played with fingers falling easily 
from above, during which a very small turning of the wrist 
is to be observed (Fig. 37), to give them more swing. 

But so soon as pure arpeggios come, further on in the 
study (Example 31 b), they are played normally legato and im- 
mediately from the key, the fingers passing closely over the keys. 




Fig. 87. 



vin. 



aves. 

1. Preparatory exercise: The hand grasps an octave 
firmly and securely, then slowly bends as far back as pos- 
sible from the wrist, during uninterrupted counting, vdfhout 
in the least altering the stretch of the hand, — in order to 
strike the octave again powerfully without at all turning or 
correcting the fingers. (Example 32). (As mentioned at Pig. 21 
the lower arm must here also remain in its horizontal position 
at the bending back of the' hand.) 
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Vm. Octaves. 
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Example 32. 
Right hand. 
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♦ NB. •* 

NB. Daring the pause the hand (without the arm) is bent as far 
back as possible during the continuance of the pause. 

In order at the same time to attain a wide stretch, small 
hands especially have in this exercise to place the b^^ and 
!»* fingers in the utmost comers of their keys. 

On the white keys the fingers which stretch the octave 
have a more sharply curved posture, in order to avoid the 
danger of grasping two keys at once; on the hlack keys they 
must be more stretched out, but still always gently curved 
(as has been already mentioned with triads Fig. 28). In 
these positions for the time being, they are to be held in- 
trinsically firm^ which furthers the keeping up of the octave 
stretch. 

2. Preparatory exercise: From the stretched octave the 
thumb (Fig. 38) is raised once on high, the 5*^ finger once, 

Fig. 88. 
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Vni. Octaves. 




— likewise mithout altering the stretchy — and let fall again 
quickly and powerfully on the key. (Example 33). The exercises 

Example 33. 
R.h. 

are to be done in strict time. — Take care that the finger 
on which the hand turns (Fig. 38 a) does not bend in, which 
through the lessening of the stretch arising therefrom would 
naturally have as a consequence an impure, if not an utterly 
false tone at the falling of the finger. 

After these special exercises play the scales, triads^ and 
chords of the seventh in octaves, and that slowly too, with 
wrist well thrown back, — quickly with wrist quite shortly 
thrown back. (Example 34.) In very quick time the move- 
ment of the wrist is almost like a mere quivering of the same. 



Example 34. Right hand. 
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NB. For further musical examples I refer to Kullak^s ^School of 
Octaves" Part I. 
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NB. The thumb seizes its note without sounding it. 

Example c) will probably be of great use also for exer- 
cising the strength of the little finger, which fails only too 
easily to keep pace with the thumb as regards intensity 
of tone. 



IX. Double Thirds. 
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IX. 

Double Thirds. 

In a passage or scale in double thirds, the slurring of 
both the upper and lower series of notes can be for the 
most part merely illusory, and thus nothing can be laid 
down beyond the following rule: "The succession of notes 
which contains the melody (usually the upper one) must be 
the more strongly emphasixed, and be bound together as closely 
as possible." 

The result satisfies the ear which imagines that both the 
notes forming the third are slurred. 

Therefore, in order to be able to control the Legato of 
these successions of tones the better, one might practise (not 

Example 35. 

Bight hand. 
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NB. The lower series of notes is grasped with the others but silently. 

Fig. 89. 
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Double Thirds. 



raising the note that is down before the next has been 
struck) the same, each separately, and only grasping the others 
silently. (Fig. 39, Example 35.) 

In the practising of both series of notes together which 
follows this preparatory exercise, the ear is the best and only 
guide to a good legato. 

Herewith is indicated the method of practising all double- 
third passages as scales. The fingering nearer the staff of 
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X. Trills. 
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the latter as well as of the double sixths is contained in the 
work by H. Schmitt already mentioned "Zirkeliibungen" 
(Ausb. I'' Book), which however does not preclude one from 
making use of a fingering, running otherwise, lying possibly 
more convenient to one's hand. 

The chromatic scale especially admits of several fingerings. 
The result thereby arrived at is always the chief thing. The 
means to the end cannot, on account of the difference in the 
build of the hand, be always exactly the same, as already 
mentioned at the beginning. Some fingerings of the chrom- 
atic scale may here be given. (Example 36). 

Scales in sixths are to be practised like scales in thirds. 
I indicate here two kinds of fingering, that marked by 
Schmitt, and that used by myself. 

X. 

Trills. 

a) The smgle Trill. 

1. Preparatory Exercise. 

Example 37 is played in perfect Legato, in the position 
of Figure 1. The fingers that are not playing are by no 
means allowed to join in the movement, just as the fingers 
Ihat are jdaying are not allowed to leave the keys. 




To be practised from slow up to the quickest time. 
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X. TriUs. 




Fig. 40. 

2. Preparatory Exercise. 
The above exercise can be made more difficult, and the 
independence of the fingers that are playing can be still 
better verified, if the unemployed fingers simply touch the 
keys (Fig. 40) and do not press them down as in Fig. 1. 

b) Trills in Thirds. 
Practise the trills in thirds, example 38, in the same 
manner. 
Example 38. 




The arm-muscles are not brought in to help even in 
Trills, which are played simply with the strength of the 
fingers. 



X. TriUs. 
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'-. Since the fingers' are of yarious strength and natural 
power, the fingering of Trills is of an importance that must 
not be under-estimated. I should like therefore to add some 
remarks in reference to this. 

In forte trills use the strongest fingers, as 1 — 3, 3—6, 
instead: of 4 — 5&c. A trill that passes from forte to piano 
is played at first with the strongest fingers and changes at 
the diminuendo to the weaker ones. Example 39. 



Example 39. 
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A similar change of fingers is a good way of playing a 
long trill equally and without weariness (Example 40). (0| 
course the listener is not allowed to hear the change at all.) 

Example 40. 
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If the position of the hand, and the equality of the trill, 
especially in chains of trills, make it seem advantageous, 
then the 3^ and 1"^ fingers are taken to shake with as in 
example like No. 41. 

Example 41. 
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In modem compositions especially, one can execute the 
trill with great effect and at the same time with less tech- 
nical difficulty with two hands also. But at the end of the 

4 
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XI. G-lissando. 



shake one hand usually takes over the execution of the same 
in order to make the union with the turn and the following 
passage more smoothly. 

Octave trills are not further mentioned here. 

The thumb, as often mentioned, may only be put down 
at the point even in the trill. One must go on to rapidity 
but very gradually , in order that equality may be strictly 
observed; for the secret of a brilliant trill lies in that more 
than in rapidity. 

Respecting the division of the trill, uniting it with the 
after notes &c. I refer to J. A. Pacher's ^Der Pianist der 
guten Schule", IV Pt. which explains all this in an excel- 
lent way. 

XI. 

Glissando. 

Upwards the single Glissando in the right hand is 
executed with the nail of the S'* finger. 

Fig. 41. 
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Downtvards the greater number play it with the thumb; 
but this method makes the glissando seem hard and blustering. 

The execution is better with the 3'* finger again (Fig. 41) 
on account of the greater softness thereby attained. 

For example in Liszt's "Ungarische Fantasie" this last 
method of execution is of more sonorous effect than if one 
were to rattle down with the thumb. 

Double glissando is now hardly ever written in later com- 
positions. 

xn. 
On the use of the Fedals. 

For the correct use of the Pedals there are only 2 rules. 

1. Consideration of the harmony relations. 

2. The ear. 

What cannot be adequately decided by the one is to be 
settled by the other. 

Listen attentively to yourself; in doubtful cases choose 
the lesser evil (that which sounds less bad), if this must be 
done for the sake of the whole in order that important notes 
may not be allowed to become imperceptible or passages to 
sound dry. 

Listen to yourself, criticize yourself, try in many ways 
how it sounds better arid purer, make the harmonies clear to 
yourself with it all, — then you will use the pedal intelligently. 

I should like to call very special attention to one method 
of using the pedal, viz "the following (= after-entrance) of 

Example 42. " - 
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XII. On the use of the Pedals. 




etc. etc. 



etc. etc. 



the pedal". This is made most clear by an example. Let 
us take the Prelude E Minor No. 4 of Chopin and use the 
pedal as follows: Ex. 42. 

Then with attentive listening we shall observe at each 
little cross a pause occasioned by the raising of the pedal 
and by the dying away of the chord consequent thereon, 
until a new one begins. But if one pedals according to the 
signs now given, 



Example 43. 
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so that the pedal is held down as far as to the next har- 
mony, but immediately after the sounding of the new note 
is let go and quickly put down again, no pause ensues. The 
ear has the sensation of a perfect union, — in connection 
with which the change of the pedal must of course take 
place so exactly that one also forthwith hears the new har- 
mony pure. 
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Of course practice is necessary for this, since the foot in 
compliance with its former habit is inclined to put down the 
pedal afresh coincidently with the new harmony; therefore 
this use of the pedal is also to be practised separately for 
its* own sake, in order to have complete attention directed 
thereto. In this example therefore only the chords of the 
left hand would be for practice with the pedal. 

Here the case has occurred in which one chooses the 
less of two evils; for the involving of the harmony in what 
is foreign to it is so short, indeed with correct treatment 
almost entirely inaudible, that it is in any case preferable 
to the pause which, according to the rule "New harmony, 
new pedaF, would arise, and would divide the stream of 
harmonies. 

In scales observe the rule that the pedal is only to be 
applied towards the upper end of the Piano, because the 
clear upper tones are more distinctly audible. 

The upper ends of the scale, when they reach into the 
three and four -lined octave, should therefore be rounded off 
with the pedal, while towards the lower end of the Piano 
even from the two -lined octave, no pedal is allowed to be 
used, because the deeper tones without that melt more into 
one another, on which account from the one -lined octave 
downwards one sooner plays the scale non-legato, in order 
to detach the tones clearly from one another. 

Many effects depend upon skilfully making the most of 
the pedal. So, e. g. the beginning of the Schumann Con- 
certo in A Minor will sound much more brilliant, if the first 
octave of the orchestra E is struck simultaneously on the 
Piano (as an octave) and held on continuously with the pedal, 
up to the middle of the next passage. 

The passage will thereby sound fuller, and the ear, which 
hears the last chords "pure" without pedal, is deceived in 
that it imagines the whole passage played without pedal. 
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Xn. On the use of the Pedals. 



Example 44. 
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One would certainly soon observe the difference, if there- 
upon the passage were actually played without any pedal at 
all. — But the listener in the concert- hall is perfectly satis- 
fied with the effect of the first example, and does not further 
puzzle his brains over the difference in such experiments of 
the study. 

These and similar pedal tricks must be directed only by 
the finest understanding and taste for sound-effects, if they 
are not to have an unmusical result. 

Nevertheless with correct and felicitous employment, a 
wide field is open to the pedal to give to the playing the 
most brilliant effects. 

Not vainly does Rubinstein say "Good pedalling is half 
the play" ; but since so very much depends upon a right use 
of the pedal, one should therefore not grow weary of trying 
again and again, how it sounds finest and best, and not 
forget withal to ask "the ear" that best of judges. If this 
is at the beginning not yet so finely trained, it gradually 
becomes more critical and inventive. Sharpened through 
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strained attention, refined and become sensitive through the 
necessary training in musical theory, it will also at last coti- 
stantly light upon the right thing. 

xm. 

Musical Execution from a broad theoretical 

point of view. 

Little as never so accurately marked editions would be 
able to produce a perfectly musical execution of the pieces 
in question, — just so little would exhaustive and well turned 
words be able to do it 

This side of the art pertains always to the individuality 
of the player, — to his talent and taste. 

A man of no talent even with the exact observance of 
each smallest accent will not bring the piece in question 
aesthetically nearer the hearer, while conversely a talented 
one needs no rules and signs of execution whatever in order 
to bring to life the musical matter lying before him and to 
force the hearer into sympathy. 

But up to a certain point general rules of execution can 
be laid down, which, I should like to say, are to be looked 
upon as a kind of bulwark against direct acts of bad taste. 
The gifted person will find even these rules self-evident; 
but he who does not draw them from his own inner self, 
must be directed by them to the right way, so far as this 
is at all theoretically possible. 

These chief rules would be: 
1. An ascending phrase of melody is generally played 
crescendo, a descending one diminuendo. Ex. 45. 

Chopin: Prelude No. 6. 
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2. Of two CQnsecutiye notes unequal in length, the 
longer has the accent. 

Schamann; Papillons 1. 

a) b) 
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3. The rhythmical accent is to be observed, e. g. in 
• ^*- • 

V4 time 1, 2, 3, 4; in ^4 time 1, 2, 3 and in <^/g time 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and so on. 
NB. \ denotes the principal, >- the secondary accent 

Schamann: Papillons 4. 
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4. One should first sing the phrases on hand, and 
transfer them to the Piano; thereby notes that be- 
long together will escape being falsely separated, and 
conversely notes that are to be played separately 
will not be joined together. 
The reader might very well add "If one can sing cor- 
rectly". I subjoin therefore immediately: "Every Pianist 
should prosecute studies in singing or at least be able to 
play a stringed instrument (in the latter case correct bowing 
stands in the place of correct breathing); but in any case 
he should hear good, tasteful singers and derive advantage 
therefrom for execution on his more inflexible instrument." 
I again emphasize the fact that the above rules are to 
be apprehended simply as a "general" guiding principle which 
can undergo various modifications. Thus Composers them- 
selves often give contrary indications inasmuch as they mark 
an ascending melody diminuendo, and a descending one cre- 
scendo. 
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Schumann: Etudes symph. 



Example 48. 
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]^ow and then Composers suggest an accent which is in 
opposition to rule 3. The example used by us (47) changes 
the accentuation some bars later, (Example 49). 



Example 49. 



Schumann: PapiUons 4. 
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Rule 2 perfectly coincides with rule 1, when the long 
note is the higher one, but if the long note is the lower one, 
then the first rule is overthrown by the second through the 
musical preponderance of this note. In this case the lower 
note receives the accent, while the higher note, which should 
properly be played crescendo, is sounded more weakly, and 
becomes somewhat shorter in value. Example 466. 

It is to be observed that although all the three rules 
cannot always be upheld at the same time, yet they are 
never all invalid together. The occasional "when" of the 
predominance of one rule over the other is in part signified 
by the Composer himself, as already remarked, in part the 
Pianist will gradually find this out of himself by continuous 
comparison, if he possesses the natural musical instinct for it. 

These bases are indeed narrow enough; but since the 
true germ of fine execution lies in the man himself, the 
above rules, as well as signs of execution generally, can 
only be of consequence as supports on which the seed chmbs 
up as it grows. 
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XIV. 

On Study in genend. 

Motto: LeuB to hear tbyielf. 

Howerer much ^'mechanical exercises'' have been eluci- 
dated in the preceding chapters, just so little is it permitted 
to confound them with ''mechanical practising''. 

Each one of the exerdses, like the study of each piece, 
of each passage, of each simple scale, needs the whole at- 
tention, the most strained ear. 

As mentioned at the b^pnning of this book one should 
not practise long and not plaj one and the same passage 
too often consecutiTcly; each exhausts the power of judging; 
in that way one only makes a martyr of himself and the 
neighbourhood — the profit derived from it nevertheless amounts 
to nothing. 

Before all things practise slowly, for only in slow time 
can each single note be proved; further accustom yourself 
after once playing over a phrase or a single passage "to 
listen to the same mentally". 

This ''hearing one's self internally^ is the secret of correct 
practice, of rational working. * 

What is not grasped during the playing^ is perceived in 
the quiet listening; mistakes, inequalities, false sound-efEects, 
all this comes first in this way mentally to the ear. 

To rattle down one and the same passage ten times, — 
a hundred times, till it is familiar to the fingers, what foo- 
lish practice, what waste of time, what boundless suffering 
for fellow-creatures, and what injury to the physical con- 
stitution of the person concerned! 

Only through such practice are so many hands that have 
been over-played called into existence, — and to what pur- 
pose? Through rational practice with so much less din one 
attains to the same, — nay to more! because that which has 
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been learned abides not only in the unreliable fingers but 
also in the head. 

Interpret the passage in your mind, which you wish to 
practise, by reading it through, without playing it, and listen 
to it internally! Not till then play it through slowly and 
attentively, consider now in connection with the above-mention- 
ed "hearing one's self intemaUy", how the fkults so discovered 
are to be corrected, play the passage through again with the 
judgment derived from this, and so on, always correcting 
first mentally, afterwards with the fingers, until at last you 
are satisfied. 

If a passage will not form itself satisfactorily to-day, do 
not force it; taken up again in some days it will show itself 
more pliant 

Only do not believe that an uninterrupted practice of 
several hours, as many a young artist believes he must of 
necessity do, is useful: — quite the reverse! That which 
lasts over IYj to at most 2 hours is Certainly '^mechanical 
exercise'^: — rather study in smaller spells that mind and 
muscle refreshed may be able to devote thediselves to the 
same. 

I should like to discuss another topic — that of "Flying 
through Studies". Czemy, Clementi, Moscheles, Kessler, Bllein- 
michel, Eohler, EuUak, — up to 100 and more studies are 
often where possible consumed in one year. 

And what profit has this hundred-study player at the 
end of the year? He will not be able to play a single one 
faultlessly. 

With him who selects one or other work for study as 
seems best to him, (a work) which is on a par with his stage 
of ability, who picks out the studies which refer to the 
separate parts of technic, but studies these few thoroughly, 
penetrates into all their advantages, and makes them his 
own without fault, i. e. not only finishes them technically 
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but learns to play them with taste, — with him the case 
is different. 

While in the first case of the many studies nothing re- 
mains to the student but the memory of their existence, in 
the second case their proper aim will be fulfilled by the iew 
studies, — that is to say the part of technic which they 
contain will be really attained to. 

I should like also to recommend to sympathetic reflection 
the Tricks that are advantages for the hand, little strata- 
gems for. the brilliant arrangement of many a technical part. 
Ladies especially whose physical strength is for the most 
piart smaller than is the case with men (not as with 
M"** Garreiio by way of exception) ought to grasp at this 
resource. When we observe the playing of individual virtuosi, 
we perceive that each one has worked out such an art Trick 
for himself, through which he makes specially brilliant this 
or that side of technic, and holds the public enthralled thereby. 
Unfortunately with this is often combined the fault that they 
make this at last quite too audible, — which then weakens 
the truly artistic impression of the whole. 

One can neither enter theoreticafly into particulars of 
these '^tricks", nor show them through illustrations, since 
either would simply lead to misconceptions. The cinemato- 
graph alone could in the last resort give an idea of them. 

If I nevertheless attempt, with the help of the following 
figures, to represent one such trick, it is only in order to 
make clear, what I wish to be understood by these *'advan- 
tageous things". 

A chord e. g. will sound more brilliant with less expen- 
diture of strength if, immediately after striking it, the hand 
is withdrawn sideways and somewhat downwards. Pig. 42^ 
That is not to say, however, that the chord cannot be plajed 
just as brilliantly with the help of some other movement; 
which, is perhaps more convenient to another hand. If, for 
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Fig. 42. 

example, immediately after striking the chord the hand is 
thrown well upward from the wrist (Pig. 43), in order to 
assume its normal position again at once, this movement will 
give the chord a more brilliant tone without greater expendi- 



Flg. 43. 
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ture of strength. I shall he credited if I maintain that such 
^^advantageous things" can only be taught practically. It is, 
however, best when each Pianist tries to find out such things 
himself relatively to the build of his hand. To the thinking 
ahid therefore inventive player many facilitations, many sav- 
ings of strength in technical parts are thereby rendered 
possible. I should wish only to guard myself that these 
tricks just mentioned which are distinctly movements for the 
production of a certain tone-effect, are sometimes exchanged 
for ^'affected gestures" which last are as objectionable as 
they are irrational, and will mark only a certain and for the 
most part non-existent virtuosity. 

For the attainment of great certainty in striking (the 
notes] the following exercise is to be recommended: form an 
idea of any chord, and without looking at the finger-board, 
try to strike it. Practise that often until you are sure in 
striking. — This exercise also furthers a good position of the 
body since by it one comes to not being obliged always to 
bend the head towards the key-board, in order to be sure 
what one is about. 

The Pedal is a good means of testing the purity of a 
passage. Play through as an Arpeggio and with the pedal e. g. 
any chord of the seventh that may occur, and hold down 
the pedal even after the passage has been played. If any im- 
pure or false sounds be produced they will continue to sound 
remorselessly, because the pedal sustains them. 

Thus after all that has been said one has to take two 
theses for the guiding rule in study! 

1. Not "how much" but '*how" one practises is the im- 
portant point. 

2. Listen yourself to your playing, reflect upon it, and 
be your own severest critic! 
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XV. 

Tips and Hints for learning by heart. 

If any one purposes to learn a piece by heart, do not 
for mercy's sake sit down at the Piano to thrash it out for 
yourself bar by bar, but read it (of course in smaller sections) 
and impress upon yourself exactly the harmonies, sequence 
of passages, positions &c. without playing. Afterwards try 
to reproduce up^n ike Piano from memory what has been 
read in this way, and repeat this procedure restoring by 
previous reading in every case that which has escaped the 
memory, until you are master of the piece. 

Learn by heart through reading in this way, and carry 
on the proof whether it is safely in the head in the follow- 
ing manner: Choose e. g. the 4**^ bar; mentally go accurate- 
ly through bars 1, 2, and 3, without looking at the key- 
board, and then begin to play the 4*^^ bar upon the Piano. 
Then every note, its position and fingering must be strictly 
correct: — you will probably often detect yourself in in- 
accuracies, even when you imagined you knew the piece very 
well by heart. — So proceed further, choose the 7*** bar, 
play mentally the 5*^ and 6**^ bars, and begin again to play 
the 7*^ bar upon the Piano. 

A piece must be as it were inscribed in the head, before 
one can say one possesses it in the repertoire. Learned 
thus one will not forget it so easily, and even a large com- 
position, as a Sonata or a Piano Concerto, after a long 
cessation from playing needs only playing through several 
times attentively for you again to be thoroughly master of it. 

Accordingly it is not enough that the fingers alone know 
it; at the slightest noise, the rattling of a concert chair, 
they (the fingers) can leave the executant in the lurch, — 
and, — how then if one does not mentally see every note 
before him? The fingers once disturbed in their course by 
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the agitation &c. do not return again of themselves into the 
right track, and therefore cannot even give any help in the 
dilemma which under these circumstances means to remain 
stuck and to be obUged to stop short. 

How much more quickly one learns by heart in the way 
described above than when one leaves it to the fingers alone 
until they have played the piece times without number, so 
that at last they run it over by themselves! 

Begin to play a passage some way on in it, not always 
from the beginning, but, continually from the most difficult 
place where it is least familiar to the fingers. 

A knowledge of Harmony of course uncommonly faci- 
litates learning and playing by heart, and one will be able to 
impress the harmonic successions more lastingly upon himself 
with much greater ease, if he is familiar with their nature. 

Here also the rule is not to play much but rather to 
think. Playing before some one often is a well known 
means of becoming quite sure of the pieces. Still self- 
criticism must not rest even then, — must not let the at- 
tention be lulled to sleep by the praise one may possibly win. 

In support of this I further cite in conclusion an utter- 
ance of that Titan of the Piano Rubinstein, which says 
'Tlay much before others, but not before male and female 
cousins, but before strangers, and observe closely the im- 
pression which the playing makes. Ask yourself then what 
is to be blamed for the greater or less pleasure, and learn 
from that". 

Ever and anon it is listening to one's self, proving and criti- 
cising one's self which alone leads to progress, to an ever higher 
grade of perfection in artistic ability. 

And especially in Technic to which this book is mainl.r 
devoted, it is the head which must control the fingers, so 
that they may become sure and brilliant means for reprodu- 
cing the expression of the moods of the soul. 
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Appendix. 



A detailed Stady of the I and II Studies of Osemy's 
"Art of Finger dexterity". 



Mobility of the fingers toith quiet hand. 



Holto aUegro. (M. H. J — 92.) 
a) 



op. 740 1*> part 
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Study I. Method of praotioe. 

With the help of everything so far separately learned 
go to the study of the preceding Study, as well as of the 
following one, both of which as practical illustrations of 
what has hitherto been said are unsurpassable. 

In doing so one will employ the separate stages of spe- 
cial exercise in order more safely to reach the goal: — 
^ Purity^ Smoothness^ Brilliancy of tone, at the high speed 
demanded". 

Method of practising the semiquavers. 
. 1. With observance of the hand and finger posture as 
Table I, Fig. 1 explains, the semiquavers are practised alone 
as slowly as possible in perfect Legato (Table IV, 1). — 
Count 1 and 2 and 3 and 4 and, — so that each number 
comes at the accent; it is on this account preferable to 
counting eight 

Strive for a tone as large and full as possible in the 
forte (played from the fingers alone, which do not leave the 
upper surface of the keys, see ex. 15); let the piano be fine, 
but dear and tviih carrying power, {In this the fingers are 
raised aloft. See ex. 16.) ^ 

2. Bapid playing is brought about as in Table Y, Exs. 14 
and 16, and one should proceed at one time always up to 
the 4*^ finger, at another time always up to the 2'»* finger, — 
both of fhem weak fingers. (Example 50). 



Example 50. 

a) 
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b) 
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At the same time attention is to be paid that at the 
strong after-pressure the finger does not assume false posi- 
tions as Figs. 2 and 3 show, but always remains roundly 
curved, and also does not leave the upper surface of the 
keys at the forte. 

3. After this study in detail play the study through 
(always one hand only) gradually increasing the speed be- 
ginning with M. M. • = 40. (Approximately as follows: 
M. M. f = 40; 60; 60; 72; 88; 92; 100; 138; 144; J = 92.) — 
But stay longer at the slower Tempi, because through them 
the individual fingers are strengthened and trained more than 
in quick playing. 

The crossing over in scale-passages must take place near 
the keys (Kg. 10). 

Special attention must be given to tke cUef rales of 
thumb-playing. (Table rn pp. 9—18.) 

Bemarks on individual passages. 
In places like example 51 (page 69, bar 9) the thumb after 
the sounding of the upper octave ¥ has to place itself along 
with the other fingers in readiness on the keys that are to be 
struck next. — At the octave 7 seize the note with a move- 
ment of the hand such as Fig. 37 indicates. 

Example 51. 



15 4 3 



i 



3E 



m 



E 



2^ 1 3 2 




etc. 



Fingers in readiness, f { • 
1 1 I 



In bars 3, page 67 as well as 6 and 7 page 70 (example 46 a, b) 
grasp the notes, allowing for the intervals, not singly, but with 
the fingers which silently yrefpare the whole chord beforehand. 

In the 5'^ bar page 71 (example 47) do not raise the little 
finger immediately from the upper «, but unite the interval of the 
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Example 62. 
a) Bar 18. 



b) Bars 53 and 54. 



i 



"^ n^i y^f^i pi|i I- ^ 

112 1 J 



^ h! ^ ! 



3?= &c. 



1 

3 
4 
5 a 



9^^ as much as possible^ — again with the turn of the wrist 
described in Figure 37. 

Example 63* 




Method of playing the chords. 

The chords (e, g. bar 2 page 65) are powerfully struck from 
the immediate surface of the key. In this act the hand is 
the lowered somewhat (Fig, 42), but quickly brought back 
aga into it^ anterior normal position, 

llie aim of this movement is to relax the tension of the 
muscles pi^oduced by the powerful striking. — After the 

Fie. 44. 
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tone has sounded, nothing further is to be altered in its 
intensity, whether the hand holds the chord firmly or but 
lightly in its grip. — But the hand rests through the above 
relaxation from chord to chord, and remains unwearied up 
to the end. 

Since the upper tones of the chords have a kind of 
melody they must be made audible with special clearness by 
means of a stronger stroke of the 4*^ and 5*^ fingers. 

The connecting of one chord with another is to be 
attained through silentty changing the fingers as accurately 
indicated in the study. 

In bar 7 page 70 the 3^ and 4*^ crotchets are played in 
such a way that the wrist is lowered after the striking of the 
chord in order to raise itself again well up at the striking 
of the 7 thereby of itself weakening the tone. 

The staccato chords are to be played lightly with the 
wrist away from the key. 

Of the last two chords of the study the first is power- 
fully, staccatoed with great brilliancy. For more accurate 
explanation of the execution see ^Tricks", page 59. 

The last chord is played again according to Fig. 42. 

Not until you are secure in each hand should you pro- 
ceed to the careful, slow playing of both together which 
also is gradually intensified according to the Metronome. 

At a, fe, c in the Study attention is to be given to an 
oft-mentioned important chapter which is there called "Pre- 
paration". — In each of the places mentioned the hand has 
already to silently grasp the next chord during the pause. 
At first this principle of preparation offers difficulties, still 
it is absolutely necessary for sureness and purity especially 
in very rapid time. At the last moment the hand can also 
miss the chord, — in any case it is not unfailing tviffiout 
preparation. 
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There are therefore no pauses for the player; they must 
serve him as helps to preparation for the next passage. 

During the pause of the 1'* bar, accordingly, the right 
hand' must already stand over the first chord. 

At the 2«»* half of the 5*^ bar the hand silently grasps 
the following chord in anticipation. 

This is to be observed not only in this but in every piece, 
and lends great sureness to the playing. 

Do not fail therefore to turn this advantage to account. 



Ttie passage of the thumb. 
Allegro vivace. (M. M. g'» -■ 60.) 
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n Study. Method of praotioe. 

The semiquavers are again practised alone. 
Pay particular attention to bar 1 (example 54 treats it 
in detail) since a similar figure runs through the whole study. 



Example 64. 



Right hand. ^ ^ 




etc. 



NB. At e) the hand turns into the obliqae position, at b) rights 
itself again into the straight position and remains therein up to d) and 
so on. 

In the matter of finger and hand posture I refer to 
Table VII, in which the c Major Triad was treated in detail. 
In order to expedite the swing of the reversion the wrist is 
lowered a little, as at 7 (in Fig. 33), so here at 15 (example 54 a), 
by which means in this study especially, the natural accent 
also will be adequately given, (lowering of wrist and soundr 
ing of 6 to be compressed into one movement) the thumb is 
lightly taken off after the ensuing stroke of the 2°^ finger, 
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and the hand in its' movement allowed to follow Ihe play 

of the 2'^^ 3"^ and 5*^^ fingers. 

At b (example 54) where the hand at b again draws itself 

into the straight position^ the wrist raises itself automatically 

into the normal position. 

All the other bars are to be played like the first 

In the left hand the wrist in Example 55 [Study bar 25) 

is lowered at / # (a) as in Figure 33 with the right hand. 

In returning it is raised at c) after the under-passage of 

the thumb. 



Example 66. (bar 26.) 
Left hand. 



^^^ 



NB. At a) the hand turns into the somewhat oblique position, at b) 
turns again into the straight position, and remains there up to cQ. — 



In the disjoined chords as soon as they have to be played 
legato, the crossing over has to take place near to the keys. 

In bar 4 the 8*^ is to be played connectedly with the 
9*^ semiquaver (forming a Tenth) with the turn of the wrist 
described in Fig. 37. 



Method of playing the chords. 

The chords are lightly, quickly and clearly broken, and 
the hand drawn towards the direction of the arpeggio, that 
is towards the right, in order at once to place itself in 
readiness on the next chord. The chord of the 2*^* bar (see 
Study b) is thus already silently prepared beforehand during 
the quaver rest which follows the first chord, and so on. In 
conclusion let attention be given that the last semiquavers 
of each bar are to be played strictly in time, and are never 
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to be despatched quicker, — hastening to the next bar. 
Counting aloud is preferable to the Metronome in slow time. 

The ways, particularly discussed, of practising these two 
Studies may serve as a guiding line for all other studies to 
be practised. 

Here, as also in the case of passages in Pieces, one 
should always grasp at the ^Special Study^' learned in the 
different Tables. 

A continuation to the two Studies particularly discussed 
is provided by the "Practical Supplement" to the Hand of 
the Pianist, — being 19 Studies out of Ozemy's "Art of 
Finger dexterity" selected and supplied with signs of execu- 
tion and remarks for detailed study by M. v. Unschuld. 




Drack Ton Breitkopf & H&rtel in Leipzig. 
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